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SUGARHOUSE AND  REFINERY  METHODS

Second sugars, and occasionally thirds, are made from
the purer sirups from the washing of the first sugars, being
usually grained in crystallizers. The beet molasses (from
normal beets) differs radically in many important charac-
teristics from cane molasses. It has about 80 per cent
of solids and averages about 50 per cent of sucrose, 10 per
cent of ash, and 20 per cent of organic " non-sugar," largely
nitrogenous, consisting of albuminoids and decomposition
products of albuminoids. More than half of the mineral
matter is potassium in combination with organic acids
which are strongly melassagenic. This means that these
bodies by their presence prevent the sugar from crystalliz-
ing, so that it is practically impossible to extract it by
further boiling or ordinary methods of clarifying.
Many ingenious processes have been devised for extract-
ing this sugar from the beet molasses. One which is
quite often used is osmosis, in which the hot diluted mo-
lasses is made to flow through an " osmogene," very similar
in appearance to a filter press, but composed of pairs of
cells separated from each other by partitions made of
parchment paper. Hot water flows on one side of the
partition, the dilute molasses on the other. Many of the
more soluble potash and other salts diffuse more rapidly
than the sugar. By regulating the flow and temperature,
sufficient melassagenic material of this nature can be re-
moved, so that the molasses, on boiling in the vacuum pan
and treatment with crystallizers, is said to yield some 12
per cent of its sugar. By further treatment of the mo-
lasses from the osmose sugar by a second osmosis and
boiling, it is stated by Stohmann that 12 per cent of its
sugar can again be obtained.